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THE NEXT ELECTION 


BY SENATOR ROBERT L. OWEN 


HE presidential election of 1916 is still many 
months away at this writing, but already it can be 
clearly seen what the probable issues will be. 

The Democrats will urge the constructive legislation 
looking to the betterment of the people, and which was 
written from the stand- 
point of the public in- 
terest rather than from 
the standpoint of private, 
special terest. 

The Federal Reserve 
Act, which has concen- 
trated, mobilized, ang 
made the bank reserves 
of the country all 
times instantly available 
as a working and expan- 
sible force, has given a 
new sense of security to 
the banking world, and to 
those engaged in manu- 
facturing and commerce. 

This act has stabilized 
the financial and com-- 
mercial conditions so that 
no mar has any fear 
whatever of tuture 
financial or commercial 
panic. This condition 
stimulates powerfully men 
of all classes to go into 
new industrial enter- 
prises. 

It. is the basis, the sub- 
stuntial basis, of the era 
of prosperity which is 
making itself felt 
throughout the United 
States. 

The powerful, artificial 
stimulus to a few indus- 
tries receiving high prices for materials required by Eu- 
rope in the war, appeals to the imagination, but it should 
be remetnbered that the internal, domestic commerce of 
the people of the United States is probably a hundred 
times as great as the exports and imports, and our im- 
proving condition should not be erroneously attributed to 
the war as a controlling factor, although this stimulus has 
an important, psvchological bearing in overcoming the 
previous “state of mind” of depression. 
‘he second constructive measure upon which the 
Mernocrats will depend, will be the reduction of the 
tariff, putting numerous articles on the free list, re- 
‘tucing prohibitive schedules to a revenue basis s, and en- 
‘arging our foreign commerce thereby. 

The Trade Commission Bill, abating the evil of unfair 
practises, will be another evidence offered to the people 


L. 


of the intelligent purpose of the Democracy to protect 
the interest of all the people against the unfair practises 
of monopoly. | 

Keeping America out of war, keepmg the American 
people at peace against the demand of our jingoes, 
will be another great fac- 
tor upon which the De- 
mocracy will appeal to 
the people. Many other 
measures of less  con- 
spicuous importance will 
be urged by the Democ- 
racy, all of which are 
bused upon the sincere 
attachment of the De- 
mocracy to the welfare of 
our great producing 
masses. 

We already the 
strongest evidence that 
the Progressive party 
contemplates — absorbing 
the Republican party. 
The old Republican 
Guard, whose chief ambi- 
tion is power and service 
to the monopolies and 
special interests of the 
country, will probably ac- 
cept the dictation of the 
leaders of the Progressive 
party, order, upon 
these impossible terms, to 
get back into power. The 
Progressive party, if it 


find after.it. has swal- 
lowed this gigantic aggre- 
gation of organized. sel- 
fishness, that its efficiency 
will be as utterly de- 
stroyed, even if they succeed, as would be the efficiency 


_ of an acid after it has swallowed a sufficient quantity of 


alkali. The Old Guard will make-it impossible for the 
Progressives to carry out any progressive doctrine after 
they have a merger. The only common ground between 

the Progressives and the old Republican Guard is their 
common belief in a protective tariff, based upon the cost 
of production at home and abroad. The Democracy 


‘should eliminate this issue by establishing a non-partisan, 


permanent, tariff commission, by which the truth may be 
ascertained with regard to the tariff schedules and the 
interests of the common people promoted by having with- 
in certain range mobility of the schedules to enable re- 
ciproecal agreements to be made abroad, thereby expand- 
ing our foreign commerce and safeguarding American in- 
dustries from unfair practises from abroad. 
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makes such a union, will. 
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HAPGOOD 


THREE YEARS 

ISTRESSING indeed is the attempt of members 
|e» the House and Senate to prove to the country 
that Democrats are a pack of wild asses, incapable of ac- 
cepting leadership, even when that leadership is so 
superior that, in a world crisis, it .uas continued to be 
the only asset the Democratic party has. If it weren’t 
for President Wilson the Democrats would have as much 
chance of beating the Republicans as Henry Ford «would 
have of outboxing Jess Willard. 

What is this leadership, for which party members are 
so little grateful? 
of the country will pass upon it. The note of it has been 
purity. If the public verdict is to be a eulogy, it means 
that in the masses there is underlying intelligence, spirit- 
uality, and willingness to advance. Stronger than 
materialism and inertia are right instincts and love of 
truth. It requires only that the principles at stake be 
adequately explained. 

When we say that the note is purity, what is it we 
mean? The abolition of the lobby at Washington was not 
a sensational act, and it is easily forgotten in these sen- 
sational times, It is frequently said that Mr. Wil- 
son does not listen to enough persons. 
out all voices of the svstem, of special interests, and 
listens to his own mind and heart. Loyalty to  prin- 
ciple is only one of the requirements. For the other, 
the answer must be in definite accomplishments. Here are 
some of them: 

1. The money trust broken by the Federal Reserve 
Act. 3 

2. . The tariff actually revised downward after it had 
been talked about for decades. | 

3. Asiatic affairs handled courageously and justly, as 
i the prevention of « six power loan and in our protec- 
tion of China against Japan. 

4. Qur relations te South America drawn very much 
closer. 

5. A helping hand lent to the effort toward progress 
in Mexico, and lent without involving us in a war that 


would have kept us in that country indefinitely, outrag- - 
ing the feelings of the inhabitants and our own ideals. If . 


vou think you know all the facts about what determined 
our policy in Mexico, vou don’t. A series of articles, begin- 
ning in Harper’s Weekly on March 25th, will throw sen- 
sational new facts into the arena of discussion. 

6. Our relations to the great European war have 
been to impartial Americans as satisfactory as a most 
desperate and contradictory situation permitted. In 
other countries partisanship is supposed to end at the 
water’s edge. Here the President’s political opponents, 
in a frenzied search for ammunition, have made especial 
effort to arouse dissatisfaction with our foreign policy, 
while members of his own party have acted like geese. 
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Once the opposition, 


In less than eight months the voters 


At least he shuts’ 


led by Roosevelt, proclaimed 
that our Hague tribunal signatures obligated us to “do 
something” about Belgium. They dropped this schoolboy — 
absurdity and said “honor” should have forced us to. 
Now the ery is that our position would have been 
“stronger” if we had. They jeer at the administration 
for writing necessary notes on its own affairs, and at the 
same time yell because it. did not in the case of Belgium 
write a note that would have been a precedent for one on 
Japan and England’s violation of Chinese territory, Eng- 
land’s treatment of Greece, Sweden’s recent complaint, 
and some dozen other moral questions seattered about the 
earth. ° 

Is that a leadership for a generally unsuccessful party 
to overthrow lightly? 

Is it a leadership that 2 country truly bent on progress 
will sacrifice in November? 

Congress, however restless, will stand by the President, 
and by the grace of that reluctant exercise of a minimum 
of common sense the party will remain in power for four 
more years. 


& 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 

HE acute, truly dangerous crisis through which the 

country has been passing, as Congress tried to break 
away from the President on the submarine issue, has re- 
newed in thoughtful men reflections on the wickedness of 
having the Vice-Presidency filled casually, wearily, or 
as political compromise. It has renewed talk about what 
might have happened to us if Mr. Wilson had not been 
President, or somebody else chosen specifically for fitness 
to fill the chief place. 

When the question ig considered so, the most frequent 
answers, among competent observers, is Secretary Hous- 
ton. The work he has done as Secretary of Agriculture 
is flawless. That it is original, helpful, responsive to deep 
needs, we hope to show within the next few weeks. Also 
he has shown in these three years, besides the long and 
progressive results of a lifetime of profound study, an 
extremely high degree of administrative efficiency. It is 
no secret that on economic matters he has been the Presi- 
dent’s most trusted adviser. His success in the Depuart- 
ment of Agriculture has not been advertised, as his is a 
nature concerned more with getting things done than 
with getting them talked about. | 

It has been objected that two college presidents would 
constitute a weakness. That might have been true in 
1912. Since then, as one of the men concerned has shown 
himself a great president and the other a great secretary, 
the point has lost its force. Besides, nobody has made 
much noise when two lawyers have been on the ticket. 


DESCRIPTION OF A LIBERAL 
N JANUARY 3d in a speech before the Bar Asso- 
ciation of Chicago (reproduced in our issues of | 
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February 19th and 26th), Mr. Louis D. Brandeis said: 


In the last half century democracy has deepened. 
Coincidently there has been a shifting of our longing — 
from legal justice to social justice, and it must be 
admitted—also a waning respect for law. 


Just twenty-five days after that speech was delivered, Mr. 


Brandeis was nominated for the Supreme Court. Presum-_ 


ably there was no connection. It is a fact of outstanding 
importance, however, that in the argument of that speech, 
as always, Mr. Brandeis seeks to have the law include 
social justice not by changing the law, but by fulfilling it. 
In one sense he is not a radical. He sees no need for great, 
fundamental changes in our institutions, providing those 
institutions are worked with intelligence. He prefers wise 


realization to an untried new path. So in the law, he 


applies it to the fully understood facts, and makes no 
complaint of the’ basic legal principles. He is a liberal, 
but a liberal who would proceed by adjusting and running 
the existing machine more skilfully, not by clamoring for 
another. | 


VANITY 


says: “The history of every country, 


as written by contemporaries, is in its main lines 
mythical, if not worse., Not until several generations 
later does it become true history, if it ever does.” The 
Volkszeitung, an intelligent paper of New York, using 
this idea as a text, speaks justly of the lies of our 
school books, and puts at two centuries the time needed 
to correct them. Certainly the war of 1812 is still told 
in American school histories in a way to cause a moder- 
ately informed reader to indulge a sad and silent laugh. 
Our German friend, being a free-thinking paper, says 
that even now Napoleon the third is treated as the 
author of the Franco-German war, and the Ems dis- 


patch is scarcely mentioned. Who could tell from our 


ordinary histories that the Americans fought worse 
than the British on land in both our wars? The 
Volkszeitung quotes what Harper’s Weekly recently said 
about the Spanish war, and adds the best known of all 
comments on the brevity of worldly glory—sic transit 
gloria mundi. Our comment on the Spanish war was 
political. To get an idea of its military features, read 
Bernhard N. Baker’s recent volume, called Ships, and 
published by the John Murphy Co., Baltimore. Our 
contemporary asks what posterity will say of the present 
European mass-murder; and echo answers, “What?” 


DESTROYING TOOLS ? 


HE community of our readers is taking a steady in- 

terest in the list.of the words and phrases made feeble 
by long-continued and harassing work. E. F. Morne- 
week of Greenville, Pa., is very sick of the statement of 
advertisers that their goods are “different,” or are “ut- 
most” or ‘‘the last word” in style or quality, or are “for 
him” or “for her” around Christmas time. 
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A. M. Claybough of ‘Uniontown, Pa., writes: 


Don’t kill off all our pet sayings, else how are we to 
express ourselves—we the common people? Still, if 
you are disposed to salivate a few more useless, mean- 
ingless, tiresome set phrases, take this one: “It goes 
without saying.” 

That playful warning about the loss of accustomed 
tools arrests attention, but also arouses denial. In the 
first place, who are the common people? It is to be 
doubted whether the laboring class expresses itself as con- 
sistently in rubber stamps as do those who afe half 
educated and removed from life’s most pressing realities. 
In the second place, when you use stereotyped expressions 


it is probable you do not express yourself. 


PORK AND RIDICULE 


HE House had a great time with itself-while it was 
passing a super-hero bill. The House likes passing 
pension bills, and this was a bill to give more than their 
regular pensions to soldiers who had been more heroic 
than their duty called for,—however heroic that may be. 
Mr. Sherwood of Ohio introduced the bill—excess over 
regular pension, $10. Mr. Sherwood said: “I believe God 
made man erect, with his head and heart above his belly, 
and that kind of a human being is entitled to more con- 
sideration than the unthinking hog, whose head is on a 
level with his belly.” Mr. Miller of Minnesota said $10 | 
extra looked “pitifully small and insignificant to him” 
and he tried to make it $18. Mr. Sherwood had a clause 
that “this act and the evidence in favor of each claimant’s 
claim shall be liberally and favorably construed in favor 
of the applicant.” Mr. Tillman said he liked the idea 
and would later declaim in favor of his bill for federal 
pensions for Confederate soldiers. Mr. Sherwood’s bill, 
amended, passed the House. 3 
Mr. William Kent then introduced a bill “for the en- 
couragement and relief of might-have-been heroes” which 
provided: 


That all persons in the United States of warlike as- 
pirations who have been prevented from exhibiting 
their heroic patriotism and enjoying the emoluments 
thereof, including the holding of public office, by the 
action of mollycoddles who have prevented war, shall 
be examined by a*committee consisting of the great 
militant psychologists, Hugo Munsterberg and the 
Honorable Theodore Roosevelt, and that in considera- 
tion of services that they might have performed, if _/ 
given opportunity under ‘the ennobling conditions of ~ 
modern war, that they should be granted medals of 
honor for latent superlative patriotism that they 
might have exhibited, which might have gone beyond 

' the call of duty, if not prevented from such exhibi- 
tion by the mollycoddles aforesaid. | 


The air is thus cleared, and the probability is that the 


bill will never pass the Senate. Apt ridicule is none too _ 


abundant. When found, it is the most effective known 


device for removing buncombe from the surrounding — 
atmosphere. | 
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THE SCULPTURE OF PAUL MANSHIP 


On the left is “Flight of 
Night”—delicate in its 
execution and free from 
all technical restraint 


There is harmonious 
balance in Manship’s 
‘“Sun-Dial,” on the right 


The “Portrait of the 
Artist’s Daughter,” 
combines acute realism 
with wonderful design 


. . . isstill too young and his 
temperament too joyous tocreate 
works breathing the poignant 
pathos of the magnificent frag- 
ments at Rheims, or comparable 
with the creations of the ancient, 
meditative geniuses, nor is ‘he 
aiming to produce grandiose fig- 
ures whose souls are tormented. 


“At the galleries of the Berlin 
Photographic Company there 
closes this week an exhibition of 
the sculpture of Paul Manship. 
Of this artist Martin Birnbaum 
saves: “Only his intimates know 
what deep thought and study go 
into the making of these facile 
looking, captivating little  fig- 
ures, and it is characteristic of 
the artist that no marks of pain- 
ful effort are left. He calls to 
mind Zola’s dictum, ‘Dans 
Voouvre d’ art, je cherche, j’ aime 
homme, |’ artiste.” Manship 


q 


awakens in our minds the idea of 
finesse and perfection as con- 


which is such a prevailing fash- 
ion in our day.” 


“Dancer and Gazelles”’ 
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Already, however, his name: 


-trasted with artistic slovenliness, 
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NATION’S 


DEFENSE 

HE great fear about the defense program is that 

too much reliance may be made on a state militia, 
with incomplete federalization, and a bill passed with no 
sufficient provision for a firs€ line of reserves. A measure 
has been prepared that has a great deal of intelligence, 
but it is probably too novel to have much chance in a 
piece of rush legislation. We quote from the proceedings 
of the Illinois Senate January 21, 1916: 


Whereas, The question of preparedness for the na- 
tional defense has become and°is a vital issue in our | 
country, before final determination of the appropriate 
policies, the question should receive the most careful 
and exhaustive consideration. Only the most meritor- 
ious plan should be adopted. Among other well-con- 
sidered plans is one Which has been "suggested by an 
able member of this body, the Honorable Kent E. 
Keller, of Ava, Illinois, whose well-founded views were 
admirably set forth i in an article entitled, “An Ameri- 
can School Army,” which article was published in’ a 
recent issue of Harper’s Weekly and elicited unusual 
interest throughout the country; and | 
Whereas, Together with the other plans suggested by 
students of the question, this plan should be con- 
sidered by the National Congress; believing this ad- 
mirable plan should receive, as well it merits, the 
careful consideration of the Federal Congress, be it 
REsoLveD, Therefore, that, anxious to have the best 
plan adopted and with that sole end in view, we beg 
to call the attention of the members of the National 

- Congress to the article in question and most respect- 
fully solicit its careful consideration. 


Senator Keller is now in Washington working at the 
idea, and he it was who drew the bill to which we have 
already referred. As it will be inconvenient for members 
of Congress and for readers in general, to get at Senator 
Keller’s article is our issue of November 20, 1915, and as 
the present emergency is so great, we an reprint it in 
our issue of next week. 


THE GRAZING BILL 
YOU remember, O faithful: reader, that last week, 
after discussing water power, we promised (cut 
the joke about threatened) to say something this week 
about what we proclaimed-as “the great grazing bill?” 
Maybe you can take your eye off the news from Europe, 
the ticker, amd the last murder and love scandal in your 


- region, long enough briefly to consider it. 


Perhaps of all the conservation measures now béfore 
Congress the most important will die from inatten- 
tion. Little except dull silence seems to be meeting the 


grazing bill. The public range, covering three hundred 


million acres, the great source of cheap production of 


meat, hides and wool, is being rapidly ruined. It bears 


on the life of every consumer, every household. Shall 
we, or shall we not stop the destruction of the pub- 
lic range by establishing districts for leasing grazing 
privileges, and, by classification, provide for the best 
use of all the remaining public lands? The organized 
federal control of the public range represents the 
greatest opportunity for progressive legislation in con- 
servation. Yet there is apparently little chance of the 
issue getting before the country in a way to make the 
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people understand the problem and support the legislation 
necessary to solve it. A great opportunity is apparently 
about to be lost. : | 


WATER POWER 
NE of the ablest of the Democratic senators writes 
to us water power is another interest that is en- 
dangered by indifference, and worse, especially in the 
Senate. 


Frankly I cannot conceal my astonishment that a 
subject of such transcendant importance, considering 
the future industrial development of this country as 
well as the extent to which the question has been 
agitated for ten years, should be before Congress 
without exciting the attention of the press and without 
engaging the thought of more than a half-dozen mem- 
bers of the Senate. The country refused to trust 
the Republican party to legislate on this gigantic 
matter. A responsibility has been thrown upon the 
Democratic party in respect to it, and a measure is 
going through the Senate that, in my humble judg- 
ment, reflects no credit upon the party that must as- 
sume the burden of defending it. Do you realize that 
115 miles of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way are now being operated in the State of Montana 
by hydro-electric power, and that by the first of June 
cars will be moving over 450 miles of that trans- 
continental system propelled by the force of the falling 
waters of our streams; that the cost of operating the 
Butte, Anaconda «& Pacific railway electrically has 
been reduced 33 1-3 per cent, and that the engineers 
confidently expect a better saving even than that on 
the Milwaukee; that such a result means the electri- 
fication of the rival lines serving the same territory, — 
the Northern Pacific and the Great Northern, and 
that millions of dollars will be invested throughout the 
south in water-power dev elopment as soon as this or 
some other workable bill is passed by Congress? 

Do a public service by arousing the public to the 
importance of the debate. 


For the two weeks preceding this we have discussed 
the water-power situation and shall do so again. The 
Shields bill is no credit to the Senate. Fortunately, the 


conservationists: have the upper hand in the House, and” 


no bill will become a law at this session unless it is far 
more in the public’s interest than the Shields bill is.) The 
principles of the Ferris bill, as it left the House, may 
ultimately get through the Senate. The principles of the 
Shields bill cannot get through the House. 


THE PHILIPPINE PROBLEM 

ETTING go of the Philippines is a choice of ideals. 
If we do let them go we choose to take a. stand 
against imperialism, éven in a case where it might justly 
be called the White Man’s Burden. Those who oppose 
the bill might have made much of the educative advan- 
tage of a language common to all the tribes. Will the 
Islands go back to nothing but different dialects and con- 
sequent ignorance and antipathy? Who will ultimately 
rule? China ought to, as her people cross so well with the 
natives, assimulating pleasantly and producing an intel- 
ligent, industrious stock; but China has not developed 
in government far enough. Would it not be.well for the 
United States, in the interval before we let the’Islands go, 
to admit Chinese freely there, provided they become citi- 

zens, as they are very willing to do? 
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FEMINISM 


BY EVELYN KING GILMORE 


VE was the founder of feminism. She believed in 
the rights of women, and she stood for them by 


eating the apple which gave her moral indigestion, and 


caused her social banishment. She projected her sister- 
hood into the limelight in the dawn of creation, for 
which she was promptly punished; and from that day it 
became the fashion for women to be only females. 

There have been feminists and occasionally militants 
all the way down throughout history, but as a force to 
be reckoned with feminism has 
just made its appearance. Like 
radium and the North Pole, it 
has been with us from the be- 
ginning, but we have been sleep- 
ing over it; when it stirred we 
promptly pounded it down and 
drowned it with our snoring, but 
after two thousand years it has 
suddenly made us sit bolt up- 
right, dnd proceeded to pummel 
us with a pillow of unanswerable 
arguments. There is no more 
sleeping. Macbeth-like, “it doth 
murder sleep”: it is itself in- 
sistent and wide-awake and will 
not sleep. Only in spots and 
places can it be lulled with 
soothing syrups or even chlero- 
formed. Therefore, since it can 
be no longer pacified it must be 
assimilated. 

Feminism, like that ancient 
division ‘in our Cesar, may be 
divided into three parts. 

First, there are the female 
feminists. These are they who 
project their feminism by means 
of bodily adornment. This idea 
of feminism is world old—Eve 
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chological moment at which to turn and be pursued. 

This is the prevalent form of feminism today. 

Then there is the militant feminist. The militant, too, 
is race-old,—Deborah of Israel, Joan of Arc, the Ama- 
zons, the Suffragettes of England,—all led the fight for 
freedom because their men seemed sleeping. The mili- 
tant of today is the apostle of straight-line methods, of 
hitting square from the shoulder. She strips bare her 
ancient injustices and, holding them boldly under man- 
kind’s nose, demands that he 
look and give her justice. If he 
ignores her or refuses her, he is 
her enemy. Dipping down into 
her femininity she produces 
weapons, the knowledge and the 
use of which are unknown to 
mere man—and fights! If he 
grants her demands she accepts 
them not too gracefully as her 
rights rather than her privileges. 
The militant feminist needs no 
man. Why? She may have had 
a drunken father, or a prodigal 
brother, or a non-supporting hus- 
band, or a thankless son. These 
women who seem so anxious to 
bear a man’s part are usually the 
women who,have been compelled. 
by force of circumstances to do . 
that very thing. Their way is. 
the way of the Crusader and on 
their breast is the shadow of the 
Cross. 

These are the misunderstood 
feminists. 

Lastly, there are the human 
feminists. Their femininity is of 
a great, positive quality, of the 
‘Si spirit, not of the body. They 


in her fig leaf garment, Salome 
dancing before Herod, Cleopatra 
with her pearls, the aborigines 
in their earloops, pendants and beads,—all sought to win 
the attention of man. Scientists tell us that it is one of 
the laws of heredity to revert to the original, so that the 
twentieth century women, with their filmy clothing and 
beads, show a tendency to work back through pressure 
of heredity to their primal foremothers, whose almost sole 
adornments were earrings and pendants. This class of 
feminists are eminently successful in a way,—the same 
way in which Cleopatra, Josephine, and Mary of Scot- 
land scored and fell. They are the founders of the school 
of indirect influence, the guardians and custodians of the 
pedestal. Female feminists are proficient in the art of 
indirect pursuit, having inherited through many genera- 
tions the acquired characteristic of sensing the psy- 
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Cpe the feminists 


~ == believe that women differ from 
men only in their physical func- 
tions; that woman’s mentality, 
virtue, honor and integrity are in no wise different from 
man’s. They believe that the world’s greatest mission is 
the evolution of a worthy race; and they believe that 
women will give as their contribution to the race an in- 
tuition, an energy, an honesty, and a courage in no wise 
different from man’s. 

These feminists are the helpers of humanity. They 
are the women who are giving their strength and their 
life to service, whether it be the making of a home or 
the policing of a city. 

These are the three classes of feminists. They are to 
be taken as Sir Francis Bacon took his books, “Some < 
to be tasted, some to be swallowed and some to be 
chewed and digested.” 
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HOW ARE GOVERNED 


Lynn Haines has written for “Harper’s Weekly” and will continue to write for it. Those who wish to get his facts 
and principles more elaborated can write to the National Voters’ League, Woodward Building, Washington, for 


its bulletins, or they can write to the same place for Mr. Haines’s recent book, called “Your Congress.” 


This 


article is intended to arouse interest in that book, in the work of the league, and in the reform of Congress. It 
-consists of extracts from the book. 


-that there was too much congressional truancy. 


(): AUGUST 25, 1914, the leaders suddenly decided 


Perhaps they arrived at this decision because the 
public was beginning to take notice of no-quorum diffi- 


culties. At any rate, they started the time clock and 
arranged to check up members in the most effective way 
—no attendance no salary. And they advertised far and 
wide this devotion to public business. 


Subsequent developments lacked the spotlight. Only | 


a careful searching of the records would disclose that on 
March 3, 1915, the last all-night session, with only a 
sleepy, worn-out few present, under suspension of the 
rules, without debate, this resolution was adopted: 


House J OINT RESOLUTION 437. 


Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Speaker be, and he is hereby directed, to certify 
for payment of the respective amounts heretofore deduct- 
ed from the annual salaries of members of the House 
in obedience to H. Res. 601, agreed to August twenty- 
fifth, nineteen hundred and fourteen. And the Sergeant 
~ at Arms is directed to pay said members the amounts so 

respectively certified. | 


That was the sequel of the sham attempt to make 
members earn their salaries. The politicians, with blare 
of trumpets, had docked themselves, and then, with the 
lights of publicity turned off, quietly retutned the money 
to their own pockets. 3 


Congress is the source and centre of practically all that 
is perversive in modern politics. 

An overwhelming preponderance of congressional at- 
tention is being given to matters involving the selfish 
interests of the politicians as: such—spoils, patronage, 
pork-barrel projects, and all manner of log-rolling bills 
which strengthen the members in their hold upon the 
positions and perquisites of public life. 


There is one distinctive difference between patronage 
and pork. The pork barrel merges directly into another 
problem, the greatest of all; that is, the wholesale ma- 
nipulation of public opinion in reference to everything 
political. Legislators bend every energy to get pork- 
barrel results, because those results create the impression 
at home that they are influential and working for the 
“best” interests of their district. As a matter of fact, 
those members who obtain most for powerful interests 
and individuals invariably do so through the trading and 
sacrifice of all that should be held sacred for the welfare 
of the public as a whole. 


Formerly those who profited from the control of gov- 
ernment depended upon the old Tammany style of politics 
—the colonization of voters, the stealing and stuffing of 
ballots, the bribery of legislators and executives and 
judges. Now, except in rare localities, such crude means 
have been abandoned. For a decade professional poli- 


ticians have been employing the subtler, safer way of get- 
ting the same results by so manipulating public opinion 
that the voters would support their system and their 
servants, at the same time believing that their own in- 


terests were being advanced. 


NDIVIDUAL congressmen: and senators have at their 
disposal every conveivable opportunity to practise du- 
plicity in respect to their own public service. There is 
wholesale abuse of the franking privilege—members may 
communicate at any time and in almost any way with | 


their constituents at public expense. They engage in cheap 


advertising schemes through this means. They frank 
free seeds to the voters. They get leave to print speeches, 
often written by someone else, and these are franked 
broadcast. They introduce all sorts of local bills, which 
are purely for political effect, rarely being pressed beyond 
the point of introduction. They share in all the rami- 
fications of the pork barrel. The system is such that the 
member can keep in touch with and appear to do some- 


‘thing for every community and influential class in his 


district—all at public expense—all tending to give him 
such false character and standing that he will be con- 
tinued in office. 


A Tammany Hall politician once was asked how Tam- 
many got on with the Republicans. He answered: “Oh, 
we fight some on little things like the tariff, but we agree 
on the main issue—that them as works in politics is en- 
titled to make a living out of it.” 


The political plunder system could not exist if it were 
not bi-partisan. If the rivalry were real, the minority 
party would always expose the plundering of the ma- 
jority ; the outs would invariably unmask the ins. Pub- 
licity then would cure the evil; plunder can exist only 
in darkness. 


The caucus is the instrument of a minority; it means 
minority rule, the most undemocratic thing in the cata- 
log of political perversities. 

- It is indefensible enough when a minority in the caucus 

presumes to act for the House, but that is not the worst 
of it. The caucus has become the last refuge of the 
dodgers. Those actually responsible for not bringing 
politically dangerous questions before the House for an 
open vote seek shelter in the failure of the caucus to 
command them to do so. 


Only the dominant party uses the caucus regularly. 
The minority have no need of caucuses, except to organ- 
ize their hungry forces. In the old Cannon days the Re- 
publicans had a caucus. They have it yet. They used 
it in the last Congress to select James R. Mann, a former 
Cannon lieutenant, as their candidate for Speaker. Then, 
after carefully oiling it and giving it a good coating of 
publicity about “open caucus meetings’”—to prevent the 
rust.of unpopularity—they placed it in the machine shed. 
It is there now, without a nut loose. : 


A rule of the Democratic caucus provides that two-_ 
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thirds of those present shall be necessary to bind the 
caucus, with the added provision that those two-thirds 
must be a majority of the whole membership of the 
caucus, but this rule is not enforced. A majority of those 
present determine the issue for all. . 


O PARLIAMENTARY institution, save only the 
conference committee, is darker or more devious 


than the Committee of the Whole. i 
The Committee of the Whole is the House itself un- 


der an assumed name. The Constitution provides that. 


when one-fifth of the members of the House demand 
an aye and nay vote, there shall be a roll-call and a duly 
recorded vote. Obviously to get around that provision 
ef the Constitution, the House assumes a different name 
and calls itself the Confmittee of the Whole. 


The Committee of the Whole is only a contrivance 
through which politicians carry on a pretense of delib- 
eration. Its chief purpose is to evade public records. It 
is the House itself, with the lights out. 


The conferenee committee meets in darkness and keeps 
no public record of its acts. Its reports are of the highest 
privilege, and cannot be amended. It is the culminating 
feature of a parliamentary system that is unbelievably 
dark and undemocratic. So long as there is a bi-cameral 
Congress it will be next to impossible to eliminate this 
evil. 

Rules reform alone can eliminate the more superficial 
and petty congressional plunder; but the bigger spoils 
of the political system would remain as a perverting in- 
fluence. Only such fundamental. changes as proportional 
representation and a budget method of appropriations 
will ever satisfactorily reach and rectify the corruptions 
of the pork barrel. 


The complete conversion of Congress from what it is 
to what it ought to be is, therefore, a stupendous task. 
At least a decade, perhaps a quarter of a century, will be 
necessary for its accomplishment. 


The first: reform in this field, therefore, is to eliminate 
at least half of the standing committees. The functions 
of the remaining committees should then be equalized as 
much as possible. The House can do this now. 


Each committee should select its own chairman. There 
ean be no argument against that. And it would be a 
body blow to bossism in Congress. The American Con- 
gress=ts about the only parliamentary body in the civi- 
ised whrld which is now organized on a basis’ of plunder 


and spoils. 


Next important to chairmanships in its spoils influence 
is the question of the regular employees of standing com- 
mittees. These clerks should be controlled by the com- 
mittee rather than by its chairman. They should be 
used by the committee for public business and not by the 
chairman for his personal political work. This change 
can be made at once. 


Just a simple rule would abolish executive sessions. 
It is indefensible and an insult to the public that Con- 
gress should have permitted its committees to meet in 
darkness. Every standing committee should assemble in 
the open and be required to keep a public record of its 
proceedings. More than that, a journal of these proceed- 
ings should be published at adequate stated times—at 
least twice a month—in the Congressional Record. The 


work of its committees is at present far more important 
to the public than that of the House itself. 


Each standing and special committee should be re- 
quired, by a simple rule, to report back to the House, 
within a stated time, all bills and resolutions given into 
its hands. Such a rule would shake the foundation forces 
of the machine. 


Congress can and should advance by nearly a year its 


time of meeting. Members are now elected in November. 


If there is not a special session, they do not take office 
until December of the following year. This is absurd. 
And it contributes vitally to bad legislation and bad poli- 
tics. The last session of each Congress is held after a new 
Congress has been elected. For that reason, being the 
longest possible distance from another election, this short 
session is notoriously. irresponsible and extravagant. 
Politically dangerous questions are always considered in 
the short session. A record made then is only about half 
as important as at other times, because the members al- 
ready defeated are not so vitally concerned and the new 
members have not been seated. - 

Congress is primarily a political playground. This 
practise contributes to that condition. Not taking office 
until thirteen months after election, members have less 


than a year in which to “campaign” for reelection. It is | 


inevitable under this senseless arrangement that ninety- 
nine per cent of the membership should weigh every word 
and act only in the light of election precedents and pros- 
pects. 

A change in this respect would also do away with 
special sessions, which are an added expense to the people. 

Each Congress:should be convened in regular session at 
least by the January following elections. No constitu- 
tional amendment is necessary to bring about this re- 
form. Congress already has the authority to make the 
change. 


The House now has the power to provide for publicity 
throughout the processes of legislation; it caneabolish the 
congressional side of plunder; and many parliamentary 


_changes in the public interest may be made at once. But - 


some of the basic difficulties lie deeper. 


psa President and his Cabinet should be empowered 
to prepare and introduce the budget. With the Con- 


stitution as at present, this budget would have to be acted 


upon by Congress at least once each biennium. But once 
in each administration would be far better. With the 
budget system adopted, there should be no appropriations 
committee in Congress. The budget should be intro- 
duced by the administration, after full publicity in its 
preparation, and at once have the same status as would 
a bill reported from a committee. The President and his 
Cabinet should be granted the privilege of the House 
and expected to participate in all debate on the budget. 

Deficiency appropriations could be handled in the same 
way. Abuses and extravagances would probably at first 
enter into such a budget system; but they could not pos- 
sibly equal the evils that exist in the present congressional 
method. The tendency would be toward honesty and 
efficiency. And the compensations of the change to the 
public in saving the time of Congress and divorcing legis- 
lation from spoils would be immeasurable. 

A budget system, together with proportional represen- 
tation, would eliminate the pork barrel; but the vicious 
influence of patronage would remain. The best remedy is 
to plaee.all appointive positions, below those of the Cabi- 
net, under civil service. 
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PLUTARCH LIGHTS OF HISTORY 
NO. 4: ROOT 


BY 


== S IN Athens there were those who 
wearied of hearing Aristides called 
the Just, and this fact is all that 
remains to many of us of our study 
of the history of Greece, for, like 
many other branches of learning, 
the last time we gave it thought 
forty years ago, when we 
did study it but to pass in examination 
with the knowledge, and this, I think, is 
the curse of much modern instruction, so there 
are some in the United. as the phrase runs, States 
who are tired of hearing Elihu Root called 
the Man with the Great Mind. For, say these 
dissenters, that he hath a great mind we do 
not doubt, nor that his intellect is as weighty 
as any in the nation; but, they continue, 
and not without, I think, some logic, great for 
whom? and great to what purpose? and great 
for whose benefit? And, being so unfair to the 
mere possessors of wealth that these possessors 
term them anarchists and hare-brained theorists, 


was twenty, or even 


\\, \ 
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- knowledge, and do but say that which I hear, which 


a 


“= 


his egregious powers of intellect are used to show 
his clients, corporations for the most part, how 
to. do unaltruistic things, and yet not go _ out- 
side the law. Of the truth of all this I have no 


is all Plutarch, or even Herodotus himself, was wont to 
do. 

As to the origin and 
derivation of his name IL 
discover a strange fact: 
that Root springs from 
the Latin word radiz, 
which is the same source 
that gives us the word 
“radical.” that 
juxtaposition seemeth to 
me to be highly and in- 
congruously humorous; 
showing, if I may be 
permitted to originate 
an epigram, that it 
is, atter all, a small 


they say his mind is great for himself and that 
| 
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LOUIS ,RAEMAEKER 


BY ELON JESSUP 


HE great war art, as the great war literature, 

is of the future. Hundreds of artists now 
in the bloody trenches of France and Germany 
are living and suffering the terrors of the present; 
later they will pour out their very souls. And it 
will not be an art of the glamour and glory of 
war. The remarkable and gruesome cartoons of 
the Dutch artist, Louis Raemaekers, point to 
the trend; it will be an art of the horror these 
many artists have lived, a continuation of what 
Verestchagin touched upon with more or less 
conventional treatment. 

So far this has been a cartoonists’ war. As 
literary men have turned from accustomed 
themes and devoted their entire attention to war 
subjects, so have artists turned to cartoons. We 
find Henry James writing of the war, Sir Philip 
Burne Jones making war cartoons. From car- 
toonland comes a deluge of’ good, bad and in- 
different work, such as has never been brought on 
by any other crises. 

Cartooning has advanced far in the past 


eighteen months, but generally speaking not so far as its’ 


unusual impetus would lead one to expect; this is es- 
sentially true of cartoon work in the warring countries. 
Hackneyed topics have been carried to rather boresome 
extremes. 
English smugness, have again and again been portrayed 


in a highly entertaining vein, but seldom with the force- 
 ftilness that goes to make a great cartoon. Punch light- 


heartedly depicts the humors of a reeruit in training 
camp; the drawing is 
above reproach — it 
would make a most ac- 
ceptable illustration for 
a short story—and it 
has keen, satiric value. 
Turning the page we 
come upon the same 
German War Lord that 
we have seen.on that 
same page as far back 
as we can remember. 
France makes sport of 
German kultur; Ger- 
many makes sport of the 
art and poetry of Italy. 
It is personal ridicule, 
and for the most part 
devoid of substantial 
value. 

Strange to say, it is 
the cartoonists of the 
neutral countries that 
have approached the 
goal of greatness in their art; it is they who seem to 
have grasped the keynote of it all—gruesomeness and 
horror. This country has made some noteworthy con- 
tributions; but the outstanding work of the war is that 
of Louis Raemaekers. 

This master of grim satire, born in Roermond, Holland, 


on June 4, 1869, although comparatively unknown ex-. 


cept in Holland up to a litle over a year ago, now has 


This is Raemaekers’s conception of a 
carload of wounded soldiers 


The Turk and his scimitar, German kultur, 


There 1s ghastliness in this vision of 
Death and his goblet of blood 


world-wide fame. Until 
the beginning of the 
war Raemaekers’s theme 
was political caricature; 
since then his entire 
work and soul have been 
devoted to his depict- 
ment of the meaning of 
war. 

The  ineentive’ to 
smile at a Raemaekers 
‘artoon is very unusual, 
and then that which 
starfs.as a smile ends as 
a shudder. Raemaekers 
finds no suggestion of 
humor in this war. It 
is gruesomeness, horror, 
death, ashes, that stalk 
through his pages; never 
humor. He is absolutely 
relentless in his attacks 
on German militarism; there are no limits to the garb 
of fiendishness in which he depicts the Kaiser-and Bern- 
hardi. In no English or French cartoons can be found a 
feeling equal in malevolence to these portrayals. And 
right here is where the power of the others stops and the 
greatness of Raemaekers begins, for to him personalities 
are of minor consideration. His severe caricatures are 
more than caricatures; they are impersonal symboliza- 
tions of the horrors of war, and such is his power that 
this impersonal indictment is the element that 
predominates. 

At times Raemaekers lays aside his tremen- 
dous realism to take up the allegorical; the 
Christ and Justice often enter into the com- 
position. One of the best -of this type is a car- 
toon in which the Three Wise Men are rep- 
resented by the Kaiser, Francis Joseph and 
the Sultan; the gift of each respective ruler is a 
large shell, a 42-centimeter gun and ‘a scimitar. 
The Christ child turns to its mother and silently 
weeps. The three pictures that have been re- 
produced on these pages furnish evidence of 
Raemaekers’s remarkable insight into contempo- 

rary affairs. 


T IS in ghastly realism and the gruesome un- 

usual that the power of Raemaekers appears. 
Now it is the death agencies of two victims of 
asphyxiating gases; now an endless procession of 
fatherless children; now a mother raving insane 
before the lifeless body of a child; now the dead 
bodies of mother and child lying side by side. It 
is all gaunt, ghastly hopelessness and horror: 
the portrayal of a civilization in ashes. In the 
two cartoons reproduced on this page the grue- 
some unusual is evident. In the originals there is no 
coloring except the red blood in the glass and oozing 
out ofthe side of the car. And that touch of red is 
thoroughly startling, for it is not cold, impersonal — 


blood in that cartoon; it is warm, sticky, human 
blood. 
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“To all men who offer an honest price for them, without respect of per- 
sons or principles; to aristocrat and republican, to Nihilist and Tsar, to 
capitalist and Socialist, to Protestant and Catholic, to burglar and po- 
liceman, to black man, white man and yellow man, to all sorts and 
conditions, all nationalities, all faiths, all follies, all causes and all crimes” 


—“Magsor BARBARA.” 


FOR THAT TIRED FEELING 


HE invalid laid’down the pathological, psychological, 
theological sex novel he had been reading and sighed 
wearily. His brain was tired with his own problems; 
why bother it with imaginary ones. The man’s eyes 
glanced languidly toward the bookcase. Suddenly he 
seized a volume tucked modestly away in the corner. 
It was Molly Bawn, by the “Duchess.” What mem- 
ories that name recalls! Mrs. Hungerford wrote many 


of the same sort, just the right kind of nerve sedative: 
for the sick room, fomyou can lay down one while read-. 
ing it, pick up another by mistake and actually go on 


with the story without being aware of the change. For 
there is always the same Dicky Somebody who plays 
practical jokes and is the general buffoon of the party; 
the precocious child who knows just when to make the 
hero and heroine uncomfortable, and, of course, the un- 
happy married couple, where the husband is grossly 
misunderstood, though a baby might see how madly he 
loved his wife. And that Heroine (one thinks of her in 
capitals), with her “trainante” voice—ah, she is toujour 
254 


“charmante,” “svelte,” “riante,” and also, it would seem, 
toujour in her robe-de-chambre. But, no, there is that 
“white cotton gown with arms naked to the shoulder,” 
and often this last garment is given a sunbonnet to top 
off with—generally because “‘it is so becoming’’—and a 
very good reason too, if one only dared follow it. Then 
those bare feet of hers, which she invariably slips into 
“tiny bronze slippers.” How cold she must have been 
on those moonlight nights when she prowled round 
in just the rooms where the lover, or irate husband, 
was sure to meet her and be captivated and soft- 
ened by her negligée. It seems that the poor lady got 
precious little sleep—she must certainly have derived 
that marvelous. loveliness from something besides the 
old-fashioned remedy. Well, bless her heart, whether she 
be called Mona, Monica, Muriel,or Marguerite, she was 
always charming and has no doubt delighted thousands 
with her un-erotic, un-problematic youthfulness—even 
if she was a Mid-Victorian—a word anathema to the 


present generation. | 
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WHAT WOULD LINCOLN SAY 


In our issue of February 12th a number of well-known persons gave their ideas of how Lincoln would meet the 
problems that confront our President today. Lincoln is not a subject whose interest is limited to a single day, 
and we publish several additional statements that have been received since the publication of the earlier ones 


WILLIAM P. BORLAND 


Representative from Missouri 


‘INCOLN loved peace. He longed for it, prayed for 
| it, planned for it, but it was peace with honor, 


peace with national safety, peace with the preser- 


vation of the Union. He would not suffer his country to 
remain unprepared and unprotected while he dreamed of. 


universal peace. 

Lincoln never lived in a fool’s paradise. 
facts of life were stern realities. Human rights were 
true and noble and worth preserving. 
alive today and saw the terrific possibilities of scientific 
warfare when made subservient to the lust of power, 
he would, as Wilson has done, meet soberly and 
manfully the grave responsibility of national defense in 
a spirit as far removed from the hysteria of the military 
demagogue as from the happy hypnotism of the peace- 
at-any-price pacifist. He would never lead an aggressive 


war, nor suffer aggression, but he would stand like a rock 


for neutrality in the quarrels of others. Aye, more, he 
would be patient and long-suffering under provocation 
and let the voice of justice cool, if possible, the inflamed 
mind. Neither the false enthusiasm of friends nor the 
venomous taunts of foes would hurry him into a useless 
sacrifice of the lives of American boys. 

With his heart already torn by the cries of bereaved 
wives and mothers, and his brain seared by the sight 
of mangled men, to preserve his country in peace, safety 
and prosperity, his own political fortunes would be gladly 
sacrificed. 

Lincoln would give Mexico a chance. He sought no 
revenge, and would not, against the helpless. He loved 
the common people and trusted to their everlasting sense 
of right—the hope of free government. He would go over 
the heads of the swarming politicians direct to the hearts 
of the people, and they and he would hold fast to the 
faith in the destiny of Democracy. 


To him the 


If he were: 


FRANK WHEELER MONDELL 


Representative from Wyoming 


N THE days of darkest trial, when friends of the 
Union were critical and its enemies were seeking its 
destruction by force and every conceivable manner of 
intrigue, President Lincoln, with full knowledge of the 
situation, said, “With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in.” 
A man of Lincoln’s mold and view would without pride 


‘of opinion or malice toward anyone, have kept his hands 


free from meddling in Mexico’s internal affairs, while: at 
the same time insisting, with that firmness which was as 
characteristic as his charity, on the protection of Ameri 
can lives and property in Mexico. The policies of Lin- 
coln would probably have restored peace in Mexico ere 
this; at least, they would have saved the lives of our 
people and our prestige there. 

Lincoln’s keen sense of justice and his kindly heart 
would have prompted him to have proceeded in the name 
of humanity against the invasion and destruction of Bel- 
gium. With charity and firmness he would have insisted 
upon our rights on every sea, and if we may judge by the 


way he succeeded in compelling foreign nations in the 


trying days of the Civil War to recognize the justice of 
our demands and contentions, he would have succeeded in 
maintaining and securing the protection and safety of 
American lives and property. | 

At a time when the virus of war madness is eating into 
the hearts and souls of the American people and threat- 
ening to tear the nation from its historic moorings, Lin- 
coln would have reminded the people that the strength 
of a nation lay in the‘stout hearts and honest purposes of 
its people, and that at a time when all the world was war 
mad was the time when the republic should most seek 
to discourage and discountenance the growth of a spirit 
of militarism. 


IDA M. TARBELL 
Author of “The Life of Abraham Lincoln” 


S FOR Mexico, I think he would say, as he did in 4 little more; go a little faster; legn more to the south! 


April, 1865, of the new government of Louisiana: 
“Concede that the new government (of Mexico) is only 
to what it should be, as the egg is to the fowl. We shall 
sooner have the fowl by hatching the egg that by smash- 
ing it.” 
He probably would repeat his Blondin story: 
“Gentlemen, suppose all the property you possess were 


in gold, and you had placed it in the hands of Blondin 


to carry across the Niagara River on a rope. With slow, 
cautious, steady steps he walks the rope, bearing your 
all. Would you shake the cable, and keep shouting to 
him ‘Blondin! stand up a little straighter; Blondin! stoop 


Now lean a little more to the north!’—would that be your 
behavior in such an emergency? No; you would hold 
your breath, every one of you, as well as your tongues. 
You would keep your hands off until he was safe on the 
other side. This government, gentlemen, is carrying an 
immense weight; untold treasures are in its hands. The 
persons managing the ship of state in this storm are do- 
ing the best they can.” 

I suspect that he might also remind the country that 
it is never wise to swap horses while crossing the river, 
and that we have not at present such a poor horse that we 
may not make a botch of it in trying to swap. 
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The Indians believed that Superstition Mountain held a warning from the gods 


THROUGH ARIZONA'S WONDERLAND 
BY HOWARD WALLACE 


ETWEEN Globe and Pheenix, Arizona, lies “The 

Valley of Wars.” Here, not more than forty years 

ago, signal fires burned and the hoofbeats of ponies rang 

out. Here the Apaches roamed on their adventurous 
raids. 

Ask a small boy whether he would rather shoot an 
Indian or do a piece of constructive engineering, and you 
will get but one answer. There is no romance in engi- 
neering. But engineering has conquered this wild land 
more thoroughly than ever pioneer could do. For it has 
constructed a highway over the buttes and mesas—a 
highway one hundred and twenty miles long and smooth 
as a city street. 

This highway runs over a trail that the Indians fol- 
lowed in the days before the science of engineering had 
begun its advance on the wilderness. Many important 
routes of travel have grown up from such pathways. In 
his excellent book, A History of Travel in America, Mr. 
Seymour Dunbar says: “These Indian trails—the corner- 
stone of land travel in America—were from twelve to 
eighteen inches in width, and sometimes, when they led 
through regions where the native travel was particularly 
heavy and long continued, were worn a foot deep by gen- 
erations of soft moccasins. Along such native highways 
the trained runners of the Indians are believed to have 
covered, on some few occasions, almost a hundred miles 
between sunrise and sunset.” 


HEN the government built the Roosevelt Dam, 
the building of the roadway was a natural by- 
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product, since the dam was sixty miles from the nearest. 
railroad. But recently, completed at a cost of $350,000, 
this roadway stands as one of the most remarkable en- 
gineering feats in the country. 

It runs through a scenic wonderland. There are mesas 
and buttes, canyons and overhanging cliffs. And every- 
where—color. The gray of the desert serves as a back- 
ground for the green of the palo verde, the yellow hills 
that soften into browns, and the purple haze that hangs 
over the landscape. It is a romantic land. There the 
cliff-dwellers had their strange abodes. There the Span- 
iards explored under Coronado, as far back as 1540. 
There the Apaches held a reign of terror. It was only in 


' 1886 that this reign was brought to a complete close, with 


the capture of wily old Geronimo. 

From Globe, its eastern terminus, the roadway rises 
steadily to a crest, 4000 feet above the level of the sea. 
From this vantage point a splendid panorama stretches 
out. To the northwest is the Mazatzal Range, with its 
“Four Peaks,” 7645 feet high. Across the Tonta Basin 
a series of hills stretch away toward the Sierra Ancha 
Mountains. And below, glimmering in the Arizona sun- 
light, is Roosevelt Lake. 

For nearly five years two thousand men worked to con- 
struct this artificial body of water, 16,320 acres, held 
back by a mammoth dam. The dam itself is 280 feet 
high, with a crest of 1125 feet. The effects of the body 
of water it holds in check are too vast to be computed at 
present. Water led by canals from the base of the dam 


is just beginning to irrigate land that has been dry for 
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centuries. The desert is beginning to bloom. Time 
alone will be able to measure the ultimate 
value. 3 | 

Representing as they do the utmost in men’s 
scientific efforts, the lake and its dam stand in 
marked contrast to the old cliff-dwellings not far 
away. Here ancient peoples built their community 
homes in great cracks in the rocky cliffs. These 
homes contained as many as fifty or sixty rooms. 
‘Some of them are still excellently preserved, though 
Coronado, in 1540, found them long since evacuated. 
In The Standard History there is this interesting ac- 
count of these strange people: “A-writer describing 
the cliff-dwellings of the Canon de Chelly, says that 
the ‘mysterious mound-builders fade into compara- 
tive insignificance before the grander and more an- 
cient cliff-dwellers, whose castles lift their towers 
amid the sands of Arizona and crown the terraced 
slopes of the Rio Mancos and the Hovenweap. In 
size and grandeur of conception they equal any of 
the present buildings of: the United States, if we 
except the Capitol at Washington, and may without 
discredit be compared to the Pantheon and the 
Colosseum of the Old World.’ — 

“Another writer tells us that ‘the whole pueblo 
coufitry is covered with the remains in single rooms 
and in groups of rooms, put up to meet some im- 
mediate necessity. Some of these have been built 
centuries ago, some are only a few years or a few 
months old, yet. the structures do not differ from 
one another; nor; oh the other hand, does the simi- 
larity imply that the builder of the oldest example 
knew less or more than his descendants of today— 
both utilized the material at hand, and each ac- 
complished his purpose in the easiest way.’ Some 
of these fortresses or casas grandes, as they are 
locally called, were capacious; enough to contain 
whole tribe who built them.” 


Past these dwellings and the two great spillways of the which looks much like a strip of foam. According to the 
dam which leap like Niagaras into the chasm below, the Indian legend the gods became angry with the inhabitants 


the roadway runs on towaréSuperstition Mountain. Near 


Roosevelt Falls—a miniature Niagara Re 


the top of the mountain there is a white brow of rock 


of the valley and sent 


The roadway takes a turn here, at Mormon Flats bilities. 


down a flood to punish 
them, submerging every- 
thing, save the top of 
this mountain. The 
white brow rock, 
to the — superstitious 
Indian, stood for 
the flood’s highwater 
mark. 
Past these mountains 

the roadway runs, now 
over butte, now des- 
ert, until it reaches 
Phoenix. There it ends, - 
with hundred and 
twenty miles of beauty 
and solid accomplish- 
ment behind it. 
“Through Arizona’s 
Wonderland”—a_.. vast 
undertaking, bit one 
thoroughly in accord 
with the spirit of a grow- 
ing west and a country 
awakened: to its possi- 
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THE STAGE 


MOVIE’PROOF : 


T IS not often that the legitimate 
I stage gets a chance to talk back 
to the movies. We have read so 
much of the extraordinary success 
of the all-conquering screen plays, 4 
that we were open eyed with dismay 
when we read that the Criterion = 
Theatre had failed as a movie house 
and was to return to the spoken 

drama with Macbeth. 

_ Two years ago, when the Strand 
Theatre in New York and _ large 
theatres like it everywhere were being devoted to the 
movies, it seemed that.these places were to be our civic 
theatres. We were told and marveled at the fact that 
one-sixth of the population of Cleveland, Ohio, went to 
the movies every day and that all of the population of 
Lebanon, Missouri, except one bedridden stand-patter, 
went to the movies twice a week. 

Then came Cabiria—truly magnificent. The prophets 
were agreed that the stage spectacle presented with live 
actors instead of jumping silhouettes was a thing of the 
past. Henceforth, only the comedy of manners, and per- 
haps the farce, would be allowed to live. Big scenes, 
especially those requiring great numbers and exteriors, 
should only be done on the screen. 

The wonderful success of The Birth of a Nation and 
the unlimited canvas that-D. W. Griffith had for this 
production, seemed to be additional proof. Not on the 
largest stage could those rides of the Ku Klux been even 
approximated. It was all over. The dramatic stage 
had narrowly averted a death blow. Only the musical 
comedies and the revues, protected as they were by their 
reliance upon sound and color, could hope to compete 
with the movies. 


ORE than a year ago the effort to combine moving 

picture and spoken drama proved ghastly. But this 
season there have not been wanting other evidences than 
that. of Macbeth crowding out the movies, to prove 
that everything dramatic is not gold that moves. 
Strange to say, it has turned out that the lexicon of the 
movies contains the word “failure.” If a play fails to 
make a hit in a regular theatre perhaps many less than 
two thousand persons will see it. A screen drama that 
attracts less than twenty thousand might be called a 
failure. 

But the failures of the mevies are more apt to be the 
financial failures of their producers, since the audiences 
do not always elect to see what they see. And then there 
is always the hope that the next picture will be better. 
In the theatre the only desire is to escape from a bad 
play. None would want more the same evening. 

The Triangle Film Corporation, which has as its artis- 
tic directors the best men that the new art of the movie 
has developed, has put out«certain films which have set 
a standard for almost uniform excellence. Neither in 
Life, a melodrama; nor in The Lilac Domino, a musical 
comedy, did this experiment succeed.’ It would be unfair 
to ask for comedy more admirably suited to the screen 
than Douglas Fairbanks in His Name in the Papers, or 
better straightforward acting than that done by Charles 
Ray in The Coward. 
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THE DRAMA SPEAKS 


But even this pany, in spite of 
the .excellfenceof its direction and 
photography, ‘has released films 
which in no way prove the conten- 
tion that the movie can in every case 
treat dramatic subjects of pictorial 
bigness more skilfully than the 
spoken drama. 

The version of Don Quixote in 
oe which De Wolf Hopper made his 
first screen appearance, was much 
less successful theatrically than the 
rather stupid dramatization of the same story produced 
by E. H. Sothern some years ago. The stage has never 
seen a worse D’Artagnan than that of Orrin Johnson in 
the movies. In justice to the players, it is perhaps neces- 
sary to point ott that the scenarios gave them no oppor- 
tunity to act and that the story lost much when take 
from out of the proscenium arch—just about as much es 
the stories did when taken out of the book covers. 


ARLIER this season, in an uncomfortable sive, far 

from the theatrical district, Emmanuel Reicher pro- 
duced Hauptmafn’s drama, The Weavers. Twenty-five 
years had passed since the play created its great stir 
abroad. There seemed little reason for putting it on now. 
Then, too, it is a play in which the mob protests, grows 
and triumphs. Now, as everybody from Bernard Shaw up 
or down knows, a mob can best be staged in the movies. 
The mob of The Weavers numbered about twenty-seven 
all told. But not even in The Birth of a Nation has a 
mob been so successfully presented on the stage. Instead 
of a few performances, the play ran for almost ten 
weeks. All this is a miracle—local, perhaps, but just 
as much of a miracle as many of those of the all con- 
quering movies. 

The Great Lover, The Boomerang and Fair and Warm- 
er have been as successful this season as they could have 
been before the days of the dread competition of the 
movies. And it was as hard to purchase seats for them as 
for any of the reigning musical comedies. 

The regular stage has taken unto itself few if any 
players from the movies—the desertion from the stage 
to the screen still continues. Those regular players who 
merely dip into the movies have little benefit other than 
financial, and often some harm, to show for their ex- 
cursion when they return. 

It is not in the future going to be a very easy chine 
to judge from the films the art of acting as it existed in 
this period. ‘The player of reputation often plays his 
most famous role on the screen. Too often the result is a 
sad caricature—as unlike the original and as unreal as 
only a photograph can be. 

When in The. Unchastened Woman the woman from 
the Custom House turns out to be the mistress of the 
husband whose wife has just been caught smuggling, the 
spectator is almost won over to the belief that in the 
movies at least this episode could have been treated with 
plausibility. Of course, what comes afterwards would 
be silly on the screen. But it is unskilful scenes like this 
of Mr. Anspacher’s which converted many persons in the 


last two or three years to the belief that the movie might — 


supplant the spoken drama. 
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MILE-A-MINUTE TENNIS 


BY HERBERT REED 


HE title of this little screed on the game as we are 
likely to find it this year may be inexact. I do not 
recall that our scientists have ever measured the speed 
of a tennis ball as driven by those apostles of pace, the 
Californians. But I know of no other way in which to 
convey for the benefit of those who have not seen him in 
action, an impression of the play of Robert Lindley Mur- 
ray, who has already annexed the national indoor title 
and is confessedly after the whole string of eastern 
trophies, concluding with the national outdoor title. 
Behr, McLoughlin, 
ell, Alexander, and many others 
of the first class we have al- 
ways with us, and we know just 
about what to expect of them 
under given conditions. 

Murray, however, has come | 
back to us from the Pacific 
Coast after a vear’s absence. 
The memory of his first visit is 
still vivid. He came in like the | 
whirlwind and went out like the 
storm, in one season attaining 
to a ranking as No. 4. That he 
did not accomplish even more im 
execution is due to the fact that 
he suffered from the heat, that 
he undertook too much tourna- 
ment play for any human, no | 
matter how well equipped phys- 
ically, and that he pounded him- 
self up not a little in the course 
of making his mile-a-minute 
style effective against the su- 
preme* court craft of men who 
rely upon guile as well as pace. 

The problem this year is how 
closely this terrific young sports- 
‘man will parallel the career of 
-William M. Johnston, the pres- 
ent title holder. Few close followers of the game will 
concede that mere pace will carry Murray through to 
the top. For one, I do not expect that Murray himself 
believes it will. In the persons of McLoughlin and 
Johnston, he has seen pace in the overhead game go a 
long way, but ‘not all the way, and I believe once he 
goes into action out of doors, he will begin the work of 
rounding out*his game just as did his predecessors, keep- 
ing at command all the pace he can, consistent with bet- 
ter footwork and better court generalship. McLoughlin 
played his best-rounded games against Brookes and 
Wilding—really “super-tennis” against. the former— 
while Johnston came close to playing this same “super- 
tennis” clear through his side of the draw at Forest Hills. 
So far this year, on board floors, especially favorable to 
extreme pace, Murray has practically smashed his way 
through ‘all opposition. Yet in the semi-final and final 
rounds of the indoor tournament in the Seventh Regiment 
armory, in which he defeated Watson M. Washburn and 
Alrick H. Man respectively, there wére signs that Mur- 
ray was beginning to have more than just nm at com- 


r 


indoor tennis title. 


mand. 


Both Washburn and Man are experienced players who 


Robert Lindley Murray making the stroke - 
that counted so heavily in his gaining the 


his game for the outdoor tournaments 


have always used their brains, who have made a close 
study of court generalship, and put that generalship to 
the test in many a hard match. When these men can be 
repeatedly drawn out of position and scored against by. 
deep, driving placement, there is something to be said 
for the prospects of splendid all-round play to come at 
the hands of their conqueror. - 

This, combined with the development of McLoughlin 
and J ohnston, not to mention any more of the hard-court 
beginners, leads me to believe that any young player 
ought to learn the game on a 
hard court. Indeed, -McLough- 
lin has told me that he thought 
me it was the only way to make a 

| beginning. He believes in get- 
am ting up speed first. An excep- 
tion is to be made when dn ab- 
solutely perfect turf court can 
be found. There are few of 
| these, however, within the reach 
of the average beginne® Mc- 
Loughlin would have the begin- 
i ner get his start on some form of 
| hard court. He believes that the 
| ideal court is one of wood cov- 
ered with battleship linoleum, 
which combines the trueness of 
asphalt with just enough let 
down in resilience to permit a 
player to get to work on his 
| ground strokes. In the absence 
of such a medium the player 
| should work up his game on a 
hard court and then change to 
turf, as the Californians do when 
they come east to play. In the 
case of all of them the change is 
at first accompanied by a falling 
off in play, but that. as a rule 
| does not last long. It was not 
until he reached Longwood last year that the present 
champion began to show glimpses of the wonderful play 
that was to carry him through at Forest Hills. . And they 
were merely glimpses. 

So with Murray. It is quite possible that his early 
appearances out of doors will not prove promising, but 
it is only on the turf that he may be expected to add 
placing to his cannon-ball service, and the follow through 
on ground balls that is so necessary now aday s. His foot- 
work, too, will have to be developed. It_is not at present 
that of a champion. But I believe it is in Murray to 
accomplish all these things. He has a good head, has 
had a deal of experience, has listened to good advice, 
both east and west, and is a cool, if fiery player. 

Murray has already one real accomplishment to his 
credit this year. By playing so spectacularly on board 
floors he has revived interest in the indoor game to a 
marked degree. When a gallery of a thousand or more 
will turn out at half-past nine in the morning of a holi- 
day and remain far past the lunch hour, it is a sure sign 
that the game itself is in a very healthy state. Of course 
Murray was the magnet, but the rest of the tournament 
was on a higher plane than it has been in some time. 
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HERE was a friend of ours 
who had traveled often enough 
in England to become indifferent 
to car-window scenery. Bound 
from Birmingham to Worcester one 
day, he sought literature suited to 
the mileage. In a depot bookshop 
The Tragedy of Nan caught his 
eye. It was an odd title—this was 
in the days before John Masefield 
became such a familiar name—and 
he purchased it. With that pur- 
chase he bought the thrill that is 
permitted to few of us—the thrill 
of stumbling over a masterpiece. 
In John Ferguson, a play by St. 
John G. Ervine, somewhat the same 
thrill is waiting for ‘he chance 
reader,—partly because the treat- 
ment is so similar to that in Mase- 
field’s play, more especially because 
there is nothing in Mr. Ervine’s 
earlier work that foreshadows this 
new power. 
The scene of the story is laid in County Down, where 
John Ferguson is waiting for a letter from his brother in 
America, sending him the money necessary to lift a mort- 
gage from his home. Through the brother’s carelessness, 


Wh 
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.. this letter is delayed. And from that trick of Fate there 
-_comes tragedy to the six chief characters of the play. The 
daughter is ruined, the son kills her seducer, and sacrifices 


himself to save the man who is suspected of the killing. 
There is the inevitableness, the grimness of a Hardy 
novel. Through it all the father quotes passages 
from the Testament, in apology for the workings-out of 
Fate. There is strength in Mr. Ervine’s idea, coherence 
in the action of his play, and power in the drawing of his 
characters. | 


T IS three quarters of a century since Washington 
Irving wrote The Alhambra, and Moorish Spain has 
remained practically his own during the period. A new- 
comer, The Making and Breaking of Almansur, is one of 
the few invaders into a domain that must surely have 
tempted many novelists. 

Cordova in the tenth century is the locale that is given 
to most of the story. Almansur has worked his way up 
to high office and, at the age of thirty, is willing to re- 
tire. The death of his ruler and the killing of the woman 
he would marry change his views. In bitterness he seizes 
the throne and becomes despot of Corodova. The story 
is told in great detail. These are battles, maidens 
in distress, plots, counterplots, queens begging assistance, 
and heroes who snap other people’s backs, by way of 
murder. Still, the plot is firmly knit, swift and dramatic. 
It is a sort of Oriental Ivanhoe, in a minor key, with a 
mixture of Spanish poison added for an extra thrill. 

The forms of address and 
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HEN Father Comedy, once 

Carnival King of all Italy, 
died in his obscure Paris lodgings, 
Pantaloon, Columbine and Harle- 
quin were turned out friendless in- 
to this cubical world. They found 
refuge in England—where Panta- 
loon became a placid old biblio- 
phile, Harlequin a sandwichman, 
and Columbine set up a milk-and- 
eggs-butter-and-cream shop. 

This conception is such a novel 
‘one, and the possibilities it suggests 
are so promising, that The Im- 
mortal Gymnasts is rather disap- — 
‘pointing. For Harlequin and Co- 
lumbine are neglected, that a dozen 
uninteresting mortals may receive 
more than their share of attention. 

This situation makes it difficult— 
though it is perhaps unnecessary— 
to understand just where mortality 
leaves off and the supernatural be- 
gins. Harlequin, for example, has 
retained his power of reading minds, yet he is forced to 
carry a sandwich board to earn his living. And Co- 
lumbine—queen of a thousand dances—is compelled to 
sell butter pats while Pantaloon dozes. Why the trio 
weren’t snapped up by a London vaudeville magnet is the 
real secret. Harlequin and Columbine in the spotlight, 
with “The Immortal Gymnasts” blazing away in electric 
lights outside the theatre, would have scored triumphant- 
ly. As it is, the immortals limit their influence to a few 
chance friends, for whom—it must be confessed—they 
dance joy back into a solemn world. 

Among these there are two young men, Varian and 
Ambry.. Varian is a sedate editor; Ambry a high-spirited 
cotillion leader. He lives for the immediate future, the 
joy of the next instant. Consequently it is unfortunate 
that he has thrown himself at Anie Cassock: Anie is a 
placid little person who doesn’t know the trick of holding 
a capricious lover. Her sister Estelle has the knowl- 
edge, and qualities, necessary for that task. Largely 
through the efforts of “the immortal gymnasts,” these 
four are properly paired off—Varian and Anie, Ambry 
and Estelle. 

This theme is not strong enough to sustain the interest. 
But when the three immortals are gathered around their 
own fireplace—Pantaloon with a favorite book, Colum- 
bine with ther erractic knitting, and Harlequin cross- 
legged on the hearth—there is charm in every word. 


Sy 


O THE long line of life-behind-the-scenes novels is - 
added The Honey Pot, by the Countess Barcyiska. 

As the title suggests, the Countess’s idea of the chorus 
girl system is a large jar of sweetmeats to which the idle 
rich apply for occasional enjoyment. This interpre- 
| tation of theatrical life may be 


the much-apostrophed names 
indicate an effort to give a 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


accurate enough, and designed 
to instigate reform. But the 


tenth century tone to the 
spook. But its historical ac- 
curacy is quite irrelevant, for 
The Making and Breaking of 
Almansur is simply an example 


JOHN FERGUSON 


Phelps has recently compound- 
ed for the novel: “A good story, 


THE HONEY POT 
well told.” 
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The Macmillan Co., New York $1.00 
THE MAKING AND BREAKING OF ALMANSUOR 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 


of a definition that Professor THE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS 

The George H. Doran Co., New York } 
By the Countess Barcyjiska 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York ¢ $1.35 


book will not be considered as 
a social uplift tract. Rather will 
it be regarded as a source of 
entertainment of the spicy or- 
der. As such, it has all the im- 
morality of Homo Sapiens, 
with none of its excitement. 
The Honey Pot has a very 
sticky rim. 


‘By St. John G. Ervine 


By Clarice M. Cresswell 
$1.35 


By Marie Cher 
$1.25 
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HOW LONG, LAW, HOW LONG? 


HESE pictures, snapshotted in 
New York after a recent snow- 
storm, are typical of what may be 
seen a hundred times a day under 
similar conditions throughout the 
country. They answer succinctly the 
question: “Should the horse be super- 
seded by the motor in commercial car- 
rying?” 
They present conclusive arguments 
against the horse from the humani- 
tarian poimt of view. It is hard to 
conceive a more pitiful spectacle than 
that of a horse, frightened almost into 
insanity, floundering in the street and 
finally lying down in despair. 
Aside from the humanitarian view, 
however, these pictures tell a story 


2 


Cruelty to animals, certainly, 
| and sure death to efficiency 
Of lost time, of inefficiency. Speed is 


the prime requisite of all huuling, 
carting and delivery systems. Horse- : 
drawn trucks and wagons are slow at 
the best of times. They are hard to 
maneuver, that is, to back up and 
turn. With snow or ice on the ground 
their pace is reduced to a crawl. The 
motor vehicle, on the other hand, has 
proved again and again that, not only 
is it faster than the horse under any 
conditions, but also easily handled and 


controlled. 
It is rumored that horses are to be || 
excluded by law from the main ‘ 


thoroughfares of one of our cities. 
That is a healthy sign. But how long 
shall we have to wait before such a 
law is passed? 


All those who believe this sort of thing helps 
their business please raise their right hands 


= 2 


How many horses do you suppose it would take to pull this little vehicle? And how would you like to 
drive the horses in narrow city streets, stopping every few yards to collect rubbish? (Photographs by Levick) 
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| THE SAFETY 
VALVE 


A PATRIOTIC DUTY 


By M. F. CuNNINGHAM 


FEEL it my patriotic duty to 
compliment you and congratulate 
you on the improvement you have 
made in Harper’s Weekly. I have 
read the Weekly since the early days 
of George William Curtis, and I 
still have recollections of Thomas 
Nast; but in its newest form and 
with its exceptional handling of 
questions really worth while, I like 
the publicdtion now better than ever. 
Boise, Idaho. 


y* Read 
His Character 


If you could know at once whether he is honest, whether he is sociable, whether 
he likes a joke, whether he is religious, whether he is a good business man—if 
you could know this at a glance of every man and every woman you meet, the | 
benefits to you would be beyond price. You would know at once how to deal | 
| with each person, how to get just what you want. You CAN know—you CAN | 
learn. Send this coupon and find out about the new Science of Character 


Analysis through the new book 


ANALYZING CHARACTER 


The New Science of Judging Men; Misfits in Business, 
the Home, and Social Life 


502 Pages---110 Illustrations---by Katherine M. H. Blackford, M.D. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


From the (La 
Wis.): 

ARPER’S WEEKLY affords us 

a view of the debate in Con- 
gress this year relating to President 
Wilson’s international policy. We 
think Harper’s picture of the situa- 
tion fairly accurate, and it is a good 
deal for a President to have steered 
his course through these breakers 
without swamping our national dig-- 
nity or grounding us on the shoals of 
warfare. 


Tribune Crosse, 


not a matter of guesswork. It is a science based 
on psychology, physiology and biology, Many scientists, like William James, 
had an inkling of it in the past. brom their work and from my study of medi- 
cine and related sciences, 1 cvolved this new science of Character Analysis. 
I have tested it for 15 years. I have employed labor in organizations where 
| | thousands work. I have taught it to many who are now earning big salaries 
_ us employment experts. I have taught thousands by mail, the Governor of a 
stute—the owner of one of the biggest newspapers of the United States. 


Character Analysis is 


IRRESPONSIBLE JOURNALISM 


By J. H. LEVENTHAL 


This is not a science that you can dispense 


Now, at the suggestion of the Review of 
Reviews Company, 1 dave written this book— with as you can with hydrostatics or chemis- _ 
ielling you about the Science of Character try. You need the knowledge it gives you in y ! , . 
Analysis in 502 closely crowded pages and 110 every act of your daily life. The man who URING the last few months 


men Wins. You already know Mr. Norman Hapgood has’ 
been favoring the world in general 
and the Jewish people in particular 


with a series of ‘ enlightened” arti- 


knows other 
how to judge character somewhat. Consider 
how inuch better off you will be if you can 
make rapidly and accurately a cl@ar judgment 
of each person you meet. You need not say 
the wrong thing ; you need make no mistakes 
in handling people; you will not employ the 


illustrations—te ling you of Character Analysis 
in your business, in your social life—in your 
home—-in your health, It teaches by science, 
by philosophy and by a multitude of examples 
-personal experiences, the life stories of 
deemed failures, of late successes. It teaches 
you how to know what you are best fitted for 


-how to know what other men are fitted to do. 
The biggest men in the world in each pro- 
fession have been those who could choose other 
men—pick out their real talents and abilities. 


wrong man or form undesirable associations. 

You’ll use your own talents to the best ad- 
vantage. You won’t waste time stumbling 
against a stone wall of failure. And _ the 


That you can know if you read and study this 
work. 


SEND NO MONEY 


This work is just off the press. In 
order that a few people may know about 
it at once and tell their friends, the first 
few volumes will be sent on approval. Send 
this coupon without money. Look over 
the work carefully. If you do not find it 
of the greatest help to you in your per- 
sonal and business life, return the book at 
our expense. Otherwise send onl y $3.00. 
But send now if you want your copy free 
on approval. Remember that 90 per cent 
of the people choose the wrong vocation 
and have entered employment blindly or 
by chance. Get this book now and know 
what you are really fit to do. Get this 
book and know yourself and others. Stop 
roing along the wavering road of guess- 
work. Start now to aim for a definite 
goal. Send this coupon today. 


Katherine M.H. Blackford, M.D. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
30 Irving Pl,, New York City 


reading of this book will be as teactaating as 
any detective story. 


4 
AU.W.3.11.16 


“REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CoO. 


#30 Irving Place, C. 


ra You man send me your 
on ap- 


book 


Gentlemen : 
‘‘Analyzing .Character”’ 


@ yroyal. I will either remail tue book 

within 5 days. or remit 


cles on the Jewish question, in which 
his fertile imagination and power of 
invention are seen at their best. He 
has produced “facts,” the existence 
of which no one ever suspected, and 
has adduced therefrom some amaz- 


‘ing theories. « 


JOIE DE VIE 


From the News (Detroit, Mich.) : 
HE current number of the his- 
toric old weekly which has be- 

come spiritedly modern under the 

editorship of Norman Hapgood, is a 

particularly bright one. — 


APPRECIATION 


By Caru H. Gertz 
E ARE especially enjoying 
your. new department, 
Nation’s Capital.” 
Missoula, 
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‘© All the world's a stage 
And all the men and women 
merely players.’ 


---SHAKESPEARF. 
= 


The 
Theatre 


Magazine 


since President Wilson 

took office, and before, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in 
the United States have wished 
they might get more real inside , 
facts about the Mexican situa- 
tion. 

Why was President Wilson so 
intense in his feelings about 
Huerta? 

Was our own ambassador, 
Henry Lane Wilson, concerned in 
the plot to assassinate Madero? 

The time seems to have come 
to tell this story. We think it 
will enter into American history. 

It begins in the March 25th 
issue and it will take several 
weeks to tell it. It is as exciting 
as a novel. It consists of docu- 
ments and personal experiences. 


NO NANO NONG 


DAV AIAN AV NAVA 


announces 


that the coming April Issue 


1616---1916 will be a special 


Shakespeare Number 


Full of reproductions of rare old wood-cuts 
and engravings 
Mr. William Winter, Prof. Brander 
Matthews, Charges Rann Kennedy, 
CONTRIBUTORS Robert Mantell,” Sir Johnston Forbes- 
iN PART Robertson, Horace Howard Furness, Jr., 


DIANNA NWN 


W/ 


= It is a long time since an equally > Otis Skinner, and others. 

- ed ortant contribution to inside @ We are making a special offer of iia 
> dramatic current history has al months of The Theatre for $1.00 ae: 
> been made by an erlodical. | ECIAI ning with the April issue. Cut out an 
7 | send this advertisement together with 
= <i your name and address to The Theatre 
» em Magazine, 2 West 38th Street, New York. 
S @ The bill will reach vou April Ist. 

~ = 


of {Daily Investment Beautiful and Interesting 
1 cent (LESS THAN A COPPER! 


| THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE 


CRAFTSMAN 1A GOLDEN ONE! ! . Concededly the leader of its kind in America 
ITS MISSION 
HOME 


and all that pertain s to it. 2 
PLAN, DESIGN, MATERIAL, CON- 
STRUCTION, EQUIPMENT, DECOR- 
ATION, GARDEN and LANDSCAPE, 
ART—MUSIC—LITERATURE—THE 
CRAFTS authoritatively treated. 

Gustay. Stickley’s CRAFTSMAN 
IDEA sounded a welcome revolution- 
ary note in the architectural world. 
The “‘Queen Anne front and Mary 
Ann back’’ type of country house is 
no longer in vyogue. Home-makers 
demand Craftsmanesque features. in 
design—construction—and furnishing. 

Simple lines replace picayune orna- 
mentation! Dignity supplants' the 
neighborhood eyesore!! Solid Comfort 
is assured each and every member of 
the family!!! 

If you subse ribe for THE CRAFTS- 
MAN now, you will learn of these 
things and others, among which may 
be mentioned, the most brilliant 
architectural thought regarding the 
American Home of the Future. Bert- 
ram G. Goodhue in February, and H. 
T. Lindeberg, in March, lead in a 
series of articles which will cover 
nearly every section of the country. 
As architects, these men are top- 
notchers, and what they and those to 
follow write will form a volume of 
particular. interest to their brother 
architects, present and prospective 
home owners. and all who have to do 
with the construction of beautiful 
houses. 

3.00 a year and worth it. 

Over 200 Sets of Plans of CRAFTS- 
MAN HOUSES, designed by Gustav 
Stickley. form a valuable adjunct ta 
CRAFTSMAN service. 

These plans may be secured at 
merely nominal charge. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY. .--IT WILL GRACE YOUR LIBRARY TABLE 


THE CRAFTSMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 398 Stee 


MARY FANTON ROBERTS, Managing Editor JAMES A. FRANCIS, Advertising Manager 
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* Special Offer: 


The Paris Openings Num- 
ber is already on the news- 
stands. If you enclose the $2 
with the coupon below, we 
will send you, with our com- 
G pliments, this first. compre- 
hensive description of Paris 
' fashions for Spring and Sum- 
mer, making thirteen num- 
bers instead of twelve. Or, 


NUMBER OF 


GUE 


is now on sale throughout the 


United States. 


A profusely illustrated number presenting the 


complete story of the Paris Openings, the 
successful creations of each couturier which | 


taken collectively establish the Spring and 
Simmer mode. Vogue 


suggests 


that before you spend a penny on your new 
clothes, before you even plan your wardrobe, 
you consult its great Spring and Summer 
Fashion Numbers. During the very months 
when these numbers are appearing you will 
be spending hundreds of dollars for suits, 
gowns, hats, etc. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
will save you $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really ex- 
pensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being 
exactly what you want, are the ones that cost more 
than you can afford! 

Why take chances again this year when by simply 
sending in the coupon, and at your convenience 
paying $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a single 
ill-chosen hat or gown—you can insure the correct- 
ness of your whole wardrobe ? 

Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the 
acknowledged authority on what is worn by well- 
dressed American women. Here are your twelve 
numbers (and one extra): 


Paris Openings * March 15 


The complete story of the Paris Openings—the suc- 
cessful creations of each couturier which taken 
collectively establish the mode 


Spring Fashions April 1 Hot WeatherFashions July1 
The last word on Spring The correct wardrobe for 
gowns, waists and acces- all outdoor sports 
sories 

Hostess July 15 


Smart Fashions for The newest ideas in mid- 
Limited Incomes April 15 summer entertainments 


First aid to the fashion- 
able woman of not un-  Londonand Paris August 1 


a if more convenient, send limited means War-stricken Europe re: 
gains her balance an 
*, coupon without money, Brides and sends us new and fresh 
F Summer Homes May 1 ideas 
an we wi enter A journey thro’ pleas- Chil F 

So, ps our subscripti ures and palaces.”” News dren’s Fashions Aug.15 

“ag? oy, i y ption for the bride Outfits for the infant and 
iJ vin Ors for the next12 American Travel May 15 for the achool boy andgisi 

numbers. Places in our own coun- Forecast of Autumn 
worth a visit at Fashi September 1 
@ h } eas 
“% Advance models gathered 

Summer Fashions June 1 at the great Paris Fashion 

The final showing of the Openings 
“Oy Summer modes that will 
% 
2. 
In the Country June 15 The best one hundred 
Society takes to sports model hats Paris has pro- 

be Ong and life in the opcn duced for the Autumn 
‘‘Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth 

does; the tenth is a reader of VOGUE” 


ASPIRATIONS 


F ONE were asked what the great- 
est aspiration of the Jew is, the 
unreflecting reply would undoubted- 
ly be that he has his eye nailed on 

the dollar. | 
Either Norman Hapgood or some- | 
body else writing on this subject has 
mentioned that the Jewish student in 
the American college or university 
does not pick out the vocational 
study, nor is his ambition fixed on. 
preparing himself for some job or 
business, or to make money. No; the 
Jews are the students who choose the 
unpractical studies, especially phi- 
losophy and history and the humani- 
ties. College and university statis- 
tics are said absolutely to bear out 

this statement. 

—The Topeka Capital. 


ay Bell Telephone is 
the Center of the System 


Amenican TecerHone ano Te_eararn Company 
ano Associateo ComPranies 


W INTON SIX ---Free from experimental - 
risks Write for c: caloge : 
The Wintor Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
QUAKER OATS —the luscious form of vim 

food. Made only from the 
big, plump grains. Regular. package 10 cents, 
large size 25 cents, except in far west and south. 


The Quaker Oats Company 
CHICAGO. 


Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Successful Printing 


OU will find The. Schilling Press, Inc., an 

organization fully equipped to handle your 
printing problems. No job too large or none 
too small to receive our best attention. 


. Write or ’*phone for our representative to call. 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 
PRINTERS OF QUALITY 
137 East 25th Street New York City. 


WOULD YOU 


show this standard high 

a oe gerade 42 key fully visible 

iam, typewriter to your friends 
and letthem see wherein 

mit excells any other $100 

typewriter, if by doing this 

an | other email as- 

or letter to us simply say, ‘Mail Portioulare.” 

WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. ,Dept.M175 Chicago, th. 


CAMP PENN 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain 


wr 


It takes about 16 pages the size of this 
to describe Camp Tenn adequately, for 
we dhave a system combining constructive 
work, individual care, high charact 

quality and real camp life that cannot be 
described briefly. But we should be 
pleased to send you our illustrated booklet. 


CHARLES K. TAYLOR, Director 
St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Big bargains in 
MOTORCYCLES nave 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
| bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg. Kansas. 


LITERARY HELP: Lectures, debates, speeches. 
papers. Research Bureau, 500 Fifth av., N. Y. 
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BOOKLOVERS’ HOME LIBRARY COUPON 
Harper’s Weekly, 251 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
nt ‘\\. Enclosed find $.. (money order, check, or currency), 


for which please send me.... Cloth Bound 6 Vol. 
ume Sets of Booklovers’ Library checked below: 


Kipling ..... Shakespeare 


kuch set is $1.60 for 
the 6 volumes, sent 

all charges pre- 
paid. Select one 

or more sets 

on this cou- 

pon NOW. 


“3-11-16 


This coupon and $1.60 will 
bring you the set ot books 
shown here, ora set by one 
of eight other famous au- 
thors. If you want more 
than one set, add $1.60 for 
every set you want, and 
check the name on the cou- 
pon. 


“NELSON 


Or just a lot of 
i { | R books ? 


In a few years, when most of the books that are being 
published today have drifted to the waste-paper hop- 
per, the stories and verse of Kipling will be read as 
eagerly as now. That is because they are literature 
in the original sense of that exhausted word. 


Onyour bookshelves 


do you want 


If your library does not boast a set of Kipling, here is 
. your chance to procure one—a useful, readable, con- 
You can secure similar sets venient-sized set, for only $1.60. 
of other authors at the } 
These ‘sets contain six volumes. They are strongly 
bound in cloth, printed on good paper in clear type. 
We do not pretend that these sets are in any way de 
give you chance’ to luxe editions. We assure you, however, that they are 


standardize your bookshelves, we extraordinarily good value for the money. 
offer in connection with our unusual | 


set of Stevenson, a limited number 
‘of six volume sets of famous authors: 


POE STEVENSON DICKENS 
DUMAS SHAKESPEARE HUGO 
SCOTT THACKERAY ‘2 


The binding, paper, type and size of 
these standard sets.are uniform with 
the Stevenson sets, and the same 


price—$1.60 a set, including delivery Since we anticipate a large demand for these 
charges—will prevail as long as the sets, we suggest that you avoid disappointment 
sets on hand last. by sending in the coupon today. 


same price 


| 
FOr, { LAs 
N IN BLACK; | mE 
| | TALES THE AND | fOr — 
| FROM LIGHT | NOTES Ii TE BALE 
| FAILED SOLDIERS | pHanto™ 
| THREE STORIE 
NG KIPLING = 
‘ 4 
| 
| 
SON wero! 
NELSON 

| 
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